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should frankly recognize and designate it as such. The writer be- 
lieves that the same human behavior may be studied with profit, and 
to very different ends, by the physiologist or behaviorist and by the 
psychologist. 

EOBEET M. YEEKES. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Man a Machine. Julian Offeay de La Mettrie. French-English: 
including Frederick the Great's " Eulogy " on La Mettrie, and extracts 
from La Mettrie's " The Natural History of the Soul." Philosophical 
and Historical Notes by Gertrude Carman Bussey. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1912. 

La Mettrie's " L'Homme Machine " was published in 1748 at Leyden, 
whither its author had fled from France after the publication of his 
" Histoire Naturelle de 1'Ame." The appearance of " L'Homme Machine " 
brought Holland's hospitality to an end, and La Mettrie found refuge at 
Berlin as " court atheist " to Frederick the Great. " L'Homme Machine," 
one of the early products of the French Illumination, not only shocked the 
orthodox, but became the target for the shafts of the illuminati, con- 
demned by those who were ready to adopt its ideas. Succeeding genera- 
tions have been content to read it chiefly by title, and have therefore mis- 
conceived its thesis as a sort of crude automatism. 

A true appreciation of the significance of " Man a Machine " is, of 
course, prejudiced by the title and a very natural misunderstanding 
of the connotation of machine in the eighteenth century. To-day machine 
is defined primarily as any instrument employed to transmit force or to 
modify its application: any apparatus for applying mechanical power. 
Other usages are regarded as figurative or analogical. In truth this defi- 
nition is the result of a long process of specialization, which was itself the 
effect of the science of mechanics and a new age of machinery. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries machine was employed to designate 
any sort of device: a ship, a carriage, a pulpit, a bandbox, and not infre- 
quently for the human body, even by the poets. Hamlet subscribed him- 
self to Ophelia : " Thine evermore, most dear lady, while this machine is 
to him," and Wordsworth sang of his wife, 

"And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine." 

Quite similar was the French usage of the period. For La Mettrie the 
human machine or mechanism was not a thing of wheels and levers, still 
less of atom pounding on atom. He antedated both stereo-chemistry and 
the kinetic theory of heat. His materialism is a materialism which be- 
gins with organized matter. He is a biological philosopher. 

La Mettrie was a physician, a pupil and disciple of the celebrated 
Boerhaave. He insists that the physician is the only one who is com- 
petent through observation and experience to speak with authority on the 
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nature of man and the human mind: only the physician is competent to 
be a philosopher. Such an attitude is the reflection of a new scientific 
situation, just as the mathematical method of philosophizing in the seven- 
teenth century was the natural result of great discoveries in physical 
science. The researches of Leeuvenhoek and Swammerdam in anatomy 
and embryology made possible by the aid of the new art of microscopy, 
together with the investigations of a multitude of other observers in the 
field of natural history, had provided the foundations for an independent 
science of biology. Already the time was ripe for such system-builders as 
Buffon and Linnaeus. Here was the basis for a materialism radically 
different from any that could be constructed on the speculations of 
Demoeritus or the mathematico-mechanieal discoveries of the preceding 
century. To La Mettrie must be attributed the credit of being the first 
to apply the new science to the problems of mind; of being the first to 
present a thoroughgoing biological philosophy of man. 

He marshals a long array of facts to demonstrate the continuity of 
the whole world of life. (It should be remembered that he is also author 
of " L'Homme Plante.") He cites such facts as the development of the 
embryo, the process of regeneration, the continued vital activity of organs, 
and even of small sections of organs, after being removed from the bodies 
of both lower and higher animals to prove that organized matter as such 
has in itself the principle of sense and motion, for the explanation of 
which it had been deemed necessary to postulate a soul. Sensitivity is a 
property of the structure of all animals and even of plants (cf. the tropism 
of Loeb), and between sensitivity and thought, La Mettrie insists, there 
is no break. " To be a machine, to feel, to think, to know how to dis- 
tinguish good from bad as well as blue from yellow, in a word, to be born 
with an intelligence and a sure moral instinct, and to be but an animal, 
are characters which are no more contradictory than to be a parrot or an 
ape, and to be able to give oneself pleasure." Man, to be sure, has an 
organization more complex and more plastic than that of any other ani- 
mal. He has language and education, without which he would be little 
better than the ape. La Mettrie was impressed by the marvelous success 
of Amman in teaching deaf-mutes to read lips and to speak, thereby 
transforming into men those who were imbeciles and virtual animals. He 
saw no reason why apes, by a similar process, could not be endowed with 
" souls." To demonstrate that mind is only an activity of body he not 
only adduces such facts as the effects of drugs, diseases, and all sorts of 
bodily processes and physical conditions on the mind, but refers to various 
forms of aphasia — this in 1Y48 ! We have here something decidedly dif- 
ferent from an application to man of Descartes's theory of animal autom- 
atism which many historians of philosophy have presented as La Met- 
trie's thesis. 

The Open Court Publishing Company has rendered a valuable service 
in making easily available to English readers this classical work of La 
Mettrie. Unfortunately the amateurish work of the editor leaves much to 
be desired. With the exception of some historical notes, avowedly con- 
densed from encyclopedias, it is of little value. There is not a hint of 
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the significance of La Mettrie as a biological philosopher. The appendix 
and notes contain merely a dialectical comparison of the materialism of 
the author with such theories as those of Descartes, Hobbes, and Holbach. 
It is an attempt of the blind to lead the blind. The book would be more 
valuable with nothing but the text. 

F. C. Becker. 
Columbia University. 

The Training of Children. John Wirt Dinsmore. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 1912. Pp. 336. 

Mr. Dinsmore's object in writing this book is "to prepare for 
country and village teachers a work in the development and training of 
the mind that would contain the essential facts of psychology so plainly 
and simply expressed that any person might grasp their meaning without 
too frequent appeal to the dictionary. ... It is intended to furnish sound 
instruction based upon well-known and fundamental truths to those who 
are engaged in training children either in the home or in the common 
school." The book is written in two parts, the first part dealing with 
children prior to school age and the second with school life. It treats of 
such topics as proper clothing, colds, corporal punishment, the time for 
telling stories, forms of worship, the nature of evil, etc., as well as psy- 
chological facts such as the physiological basis of mental activity, the 
laws of memory, the development of perception, will, etc. 

The book is a mixture of psychology, common sense observation of 
children, and moral platitudes. The style is poor and the selection and 
arrangement of topics leaves much to be desired. The reviewer is doubt- 
ful of the soundness of some of the instruction afforded when such state- 
ments as the following appear : " The chief aims of training the perceptive 
faculties are Keenness of Observation, Accuracy of Inspection, Clear 
Definitions, and Wholesome Ambitions." " If we read a description of a 
flower or of a sunset, we must be able to form a mental picture of the 
one or the other, else the description will mean nothing to us." " The 
child sees a light and tries to grasp it ; if he succeeds it burns him. The 
next time he will avoid it. This is his reasoning : ' The light hurt me 
when I touched it ; this is a light, therefore it will hurt me if I touch it ; 
I will not touch it.' " " Children should be fully instructed as to the 
evil effects that are certain to follow the indulgence of anger, hatred, 
revenge, and all evil passions." Despite its defects the book is written 
with an earnestness of purpose that attracts attention. The practical 
suggestions offered for the training of children may prove of service to 
those who have had no experience in the work. 

Naomi Norswohthy. 
Teachers College. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. April, 1913. 
Introspection in Dementia Precox (pp. 145-170) : Edwin G. Boring. - Vic- 
tims of dementia precox can give introspective evidence of the general 



